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“ Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 
And worthily becomes his silver locks; 

He wears the marks of many years well spent, 
Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise experience. 


Wirtn whatever cares opprest, in every variety of situation 
and circumstance, men not insensate by evil passion, and evil 
habits, naturally look forward to the probability of their enter- 
ing into the vale of years, with matured experience, and chasten- 
ed feelings. Longevity is not only desired, but desirable, when 
sought after in the true spirit of medical philosophy, and of re- 
ligious morality. The virtues of old age, seem to exhibit human 
nature, at its culmination; they at once carry with them the 
most eloquent precept and impressive example. Never does the 
triumph of moral over brute force, appear more conspicuously, 
than in the persuasive voice of old age, arresting the hand 
of violence, turning away from his career of conquest, and of ra- 
pine, the ruthless warrior, or calming the wild passions of ap in- 
furiated crowd wrought up to attempt an indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of life, and property. Alexander of Macedon, when he ap- 
proached Jerusalem, in all the exaltation of victory over Darius, 
and fully intending to give the city up to plunder, could not re- 
frain from prostrating himself before the Jewish high priest, and 
thus worshipping the Deity in the venerable person of his aged 
minister. Attila, that terrible scourge of the human race, was, 
for once, stayed in his bloody march to Rome, by the aged St. 
Leon, whose impressive warning had more power over the bar- 
barian king, than armed legions, On a lengthened span of years 
would seem to depend not only the completion of their posses- 
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sor’s own fame, but the glory, perhaps safety, of his country, and 
the establishment of a grand principle involving the happiness 
of future millions. Men, towards the close of a long life, would 
seem, in giving their experience, to be almost able to convert 
history into prophecy. The Roman Senate wavering on the 
manner they should receive the propositions of Pyrrhus, for 
peace, and divided rule in Italy, were only called back to a sense 
of their own dignity, and to the proud determination never to 
accept terms from an enemy, by the zealous counsel of Appius 
Claudius, who, though old, infirm, and blind, was roused by 
the emergency, and had himself carried to the senate house, 
where he spake as an oracle, in predicting Rome’s future great- 
ness. And, in fact, by their subsequent resistance, and final 
success over Pyrrhus, the Romans acquired a loftiness of senti- 
ment, and enlargement of power, with the reputation of being 
invincible, which soon after gained them all Italy and Sicily, 
and finaily the dominion of the world. Dandolo, “ blind old 
Dandolo,” was eighty-four years of age when he was made 
Doge of Venice; and yet the remaining ten years of his life, 
were among the most ‘eventful in the history of the republic, 
into whose counsels he infused a vigour and determination which 
would have been in vain attempted by a young man. Converting 
the arms of the crusaders to the benefit of his country, he even- 
tually led them on to the storming of Constantinople, and was the 
first to plant the standard of St. Mark on the walls of that city. 
Finally, to the ducal was added, by his companions in arms, the 
imperial crown, which he resigned for the less imposing, but more 
substantial honour of Duke of Romania. 

Who, at this present time, does not see in the prolonged life of 
the consistent La Fayette, the history of liberty for the last fitty 
years; and who does not feel that the triumph of liberty, is more 
tomplete when he, the representative of its suffering during the 
times of anarchy; and of military conquest, is now, by national 
acclaim, hailed as its patriarch, and the depositary of its 
charter. La Fayette, unable to save the monarchy and 
constitutional liberty in the first revolution, led, subsequently, 
a life of virtuous retirement, and matured his energies for that 
struggle, when, in the evening of his days, his services should 
again be called for, with honour to himself, and benefit to his 
country. Contrast him with that great bad man, his compatriot 
Mirabeau. The latter had a mind of the highest order, and elo- 
quence the most commanding and impressive; but his commen- 
tary on national liberty, was personal licentiousness ; his promise 
to save his country from avarchy, and king from the scaffold, 
was rendered vain by a premature death—the direct effect of the 
grossest intemperance, and neglect of those laws of hygeine on 
which longevity so much depends. Had such men as Fox and 
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Sheridan attached more importance than they did to the means 
of attaining longevity, they would have been more attentive to 
those maxims of temperance and worldly prudence, by which the 
sphere of a man’s exertions in the cause of humanity and patriotism 
is so much enlarged; and they would have retained the ability, 
in a healthy advanced age, of being their country’s pilots amid 
the storm, as they had been its forward watch to announce dan- 
ger. ‘The principles of the whig opposition would not thet have 
suffered so signally as they did, by Fox, its great leader, receiving 
a stipend from his political partizans and friends, in the shape of 
a subscription ;—an acknowledgment, in fact, of his necessities, 
which, together with disease, were the results of his intemperate 
extravagance: and by Sheridan, with all his oratory and wit, 
becoming an outcast from society—a drunken, fallen man. 

Why, 1 in the instances of Savage, Burns, and Byron, were their 
genius and fine feeling clouded, and made at times to appear as a 
curse to their possessors, and a calamity to their fellow mortals 
Why should we in their, as in so many other cases, be deprived of 
the delight which we experience before the majesty of intellect 
clothed in the harmony of song?’ Why, but because they proudly 
neglected, aye, scorned, the plain precepts of temperance, and had 
no ambition to enter into the vale of years. Had they consented 
to look forward to such a termination, they would, while retaining, 
have augmented their energies, sublimated still further their ideas, 
and have passed their earthly bourne with the pure, yet brilliant 
light of the setting sun, and not sunk like a meteor, filling the peo- 
ple’s mind with awe and doubt. Morality would then have 
had less cause to disclaim the alliance of genius ; nor would vice 


be so readily heard uttering the base maxim, that stormy passions” 


are the necessary accompaniments of lofty intellect. 


CAUSES OF LONGEVITY. 


How is longevity to be attained!—The conditions are of a somewhat 
diversified nature.—A first and important requisite is, to be born of Jong-lived 
parents; for in this, as in almost every other corporeal predisposition or peculi- 
arity, much isinherited. Wesometimes meet with whole families in which lon- 
gevity would seem to be a privilege, as in that of Parr who lived 152 years— 
his father and his own children, and grand children, attained to a great age. 
This tenacity, if we may so express it, of life, enables an individual to resist 
many of the causes of disease and decay, which others, less fortunately gifted, 
would sink under. However unable we may be to explain the fact, or assign 
the peculiar conformation, or temperament evincive of this long lived ten- 
dency, it is hardly more surprising than that innate vigour of intellect, and 
power of genius, which rise superior to the operation of most of the causes 
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which would debase and brutify ordinary minds. Some will be ready to 
exclaim, that as longevity is a gift inherited from birth, it matters not to make 
any farther inquiries; the chief condition being one beyond our control. But 
it is with this,as with all the other giftsof mind, person, or fortune which we 
inherit from our progenitors—we may squander away the richest store, and 
render it profitless ; or by care in husbanding a small stock, render it avail- 
able for a long series of years. Health and strength will be readily lost by 
vice and idleness-——while a tendency to hereditary disease, as of gout, insanity, 
or consumption, will be overcome by temperance, in its extended sense. 

A good physical education is an important requisite to longevity. There 
isa greater chance of this being obtained by persons resident in the country, 
and early inured to a life of activity and toil: with many, the exposure is 
excessive, and premature debility and death, are the consequences; but 
they who survive this severe training, have acquired augmented powers of 
resistance to the ordinary causes of bodily decay. This gives us an oppor- 
tunity of remarking, that no class of persons are so uniformly obedient \o 
some of the most important hygeinic rules, as they who are commonly said te 
laugh at all rules—we mean labourers in the field—peasants, and farmers. 
They are remarkable for their regularity in the hours of labour and repose, 
as well as of eating; they soon suffer from any notable deviation in this 
respect. 

Great corporeal strength, whether acquired in labour, or in the training for 
athletic and pugilistic sports, is not favourable to longevity. The muscles 
attain to an unnatural growth; and the organs of nutrition, too highly stimu- 
lated by much substantial aliment, are easily thrown into fatal inflammation. 
Hippocrates made this remark of the athlete of Greece, and it is equally 
applicable to the pugilists, porters, and coal heavers of Great Britain. 
Hence the circumstances under which the human body can attain to its 
maximum of growth, and of dynamic power, are not those the most favour- 
able tolongevity. Few, who have arrived at a great age, were ever remark- 
able for Herculean frame or great bodily prowess. 

We do not at this time remember an example of a fool, or of an idiot, ever 
having arrived at a very advanced age. Old persons, by a wearing out of their 
faculties, occasionally become fatuitous ; but this is a consecutive, not primary 
state. Some activity of the functions of the brain, and nerves—that is to 
say, of the mind and senses, is essential to that freedom of muscular motion 
and healthy circulation of the blood, on which length of life so much depends. 
It is for want of the nervous excitement, called into play by the attainments 
of early life, and constant collision in civilized society, that the savage 
is seldom long lived. No soon as his limbs fail him in the chase, he has no 
longer any occupation or amusement; his faculties soon become torpid, and 
his fluids stagnate. 

Change of scene, travel, and diversified adventures, have often marked the 
life of those who have reached a great age.—They, who have followed agricul- 
tural pursuits, appear conspicuously on this list. The inference is, that living 
much in the open air, and regular daily exercise, are favourable to longevity. 
The rich, as well as the poor, have found their full account in acting up to 
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this principle,—among the former by far the greater number of long livers 
have been distinguished for their free exercise in the open air, either in the 
sports of the field or intravel. This is more particularly true of the period of 
their youth, on the manner of passing which, greatly depends the complexion 
of future life and bodily health. 

Devotion to study and scientific pursuits, is by no means unfavourable to 
longevity, if those so addicted do not indulge too much the caprices of ap- 
petite, and deprive themselves of fresh air and exercise, and a due. period 
for sleep. The annals of literature and science abound in examples of long 
livers. 

But men can rarely flatter themselves with reaching this lengthened term, 
who are a prey.to such contending passions as ambition, jealousy, envy, 
hate, and, in fact, unrestrained emotions of any class. Hence we find that con- 
tentment and serenity of mind, a well regulated moral sense, and trust in 
Providence, are powerful aids to our attaining longevity. This has been, 
with few exceptions, the frame of mind of all those whose lives have been 
protracted beyond the usual span. A fact like this requires no commentary. 

It is impossible to abide by this last condition without leading a life of some 
regularity, and marked temperance. A man may be at one time at sea, at. 
another on shore, sometimes in camp, and again enjoying rural quiet; and 
yet he is not necessarily deprived of the privilege of dividing his time 
agreeably to some method—taking his repast at regular hours, and sleep at 
stated intervals. 

There is hardly any one point on which there is such entire accordance in 
practice among long livers, as in early rising, which implies also retiring to 
bed ata stated early hour in the evening. Deprivation of sleep is peculiarly 
exhausting; no effort at renovation, by any other means, can supply its 
place. Feebleness of body, premature old age, and insanity, are some of the 
effects of protracted vigilance. ‘Too much, or too little exercise of the func- 
tions of the animal economy, is nearly equally unfavourable to the enjoyment 
of sleep. The former produces pain of the joints and limbs, and fever, as in 
soldiers after forced marches, or labourers overworked; the latter does not 
adequately exhaust accumulated excitability of the locomotive and sensitive 
apparatus, and hence wakefulness, restlessness, and what is commonly called 
nervousness. Similar extremes in the exercise of the internal nutritive 
organs are to be deprecated, for the same reason,—the rest of inanition, or of 
protracted abstinence, is as contrary to nature as inordinate stimulation 
by excessive repletion and intoxicating drinks. Sleep flies, in the first 
state, and is heavy and apoplectic, or disturbed by frightful dreams in the 
second. : 

The tood of those most remarkable for their longevity, has been plain, and 
even coarse. Simplicity of diet is all-important. A man’s health will suffer, by 
using, promiscuously, various articles of food, any one-or two of which, alone, 
would sustain him in all the plenitude of bodily vigour, for a long life time. 
On this point, the annals of both the rich and the poor, who have been candi- 
dates for longevity, exhibit considerable uniformity of dietetic practice. And 
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here we may take occasion to observe, that, as every exertion exhausts 
vigour, and every protracted excitement is followed by lassitude, we but en- 
feeble our bodies, and render them more readily operated on by the causes 
tending to their destruction, when we force our organs, digestive, circulatory, 
and respiratory, and the ones in subservience to them of absorption, secretion, 
nutrition, and the evolution of animal heat, into a state of action beyond what 
is called for by the wants of nutrition. Gout, apoplexy, excessive obesity, 
and oppression of the functions, which are the product of free living, espe- 
cially great eating ; and inflammations of the brain, heart, lungs, liver, stom- 
ach, and kidneys, and fatal fevers, some one or more of which cre brought on 
by the use of strong drinks, are proofs and admonitions to which no reason- 
ing man can be insensible. 

It will be alleged that there are instances of drinkers of ardent spirits and 
vinous liquors, even some gourmands, who have been long livers. The fact 
may be so; but it would be most unphilosophical to draw an inference in 
favour of such bad habits. It has pleased the Creator to endow us with powers 
of endurance and resistance, amid the exposures to which we are led either in 
the performance of duty or the gratification of appetite. But there are limits 
to these powers, varying, it is true, with the individual, although still ascer- 
tainable with tolerable accuracy. 

Persons much in the open air, such as labourers and pedestrians, who have 
their due quantum of sleep, and use simple aliment, evince little sensibility, 
and can, on this account, take a daily dose, or more, of ardent spirit, with- 
out, as the popular:phrase is, their feeling it; that is, without its intoxicating, 
or throwing them into a fever, as it would:the secluded mechanic, leaning 
over his work, and irritable citizen, confined all day to his desk or counter. 
Distinct from their occupations and early physical education, there is also a 
notable difference in the excitability of individuals from birth—some tolerat- 
ing, without complaint, atmospherical extremes of temperature, and internal 
stimulation, which, to others, would prove painfully perturbating. ‘The ques- 
tion here presents itself, whether, in the case of a person using ardent spirits, 
it be a mere toleration, or a benefit. The first is, we believe, the most that 
can be claimed for the practice; and even this claim is more plausible than 
real. After the lapse of a certain period of bodily labour, there follows a 
feeling of fatigue in the limbs, of emptiness in the stomach, and internal lan- 
guor, owing to a loss of fluids exhaled from the lungs and skin, and the state of 
the heart, enfeebled by its forced increase of pulsations. What other means than 
rest and nutritive food, with simple drinks, can be suggested for the renova- 
tion of this tired person? shall it be by a potation of ardent spirits? If this be 
had recourse to, and the liquor produces no Sensation, and has no effect on 
the person, owing to his comparative unsusceptibility to stimuli, its advocates 
can hardly claim for it eulogies on this account. But if it have effects at all, 
they must be nearly as follows :— 

The stomach is heated, and its nerves stimulated; but this excitement, 
different from that produced by food, is not redeemed by the subsequent nutri- 
tion of the system at large: the stomach is of course fatigued, without that 
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object being attained, to which its function almost entirely tends. Its excite- 
ment is communicated to the heart, and there is increased palpitation: but 
this organ has been already excited by labour, and can illy bear renewed 
labour, especially as it is not made, in consequence, the instrument of send- 
ing fresh blood to the different parts of the body, as it does after the regular 
digestion of nutritive food. The little of the spirits that is absorbed and 
carried into the blood vessels, is a foreign and deleterious substance: it cannot 
by either its quality or quantity, supply the waste caused by perspiration; it 
may heat the skin for a while; but this part, and all the other organs already 
enumerated, having been, by the ingestion of ardent spirits, excited anew, 
so far from being strengthened in their functions, become necessarily en- 
feebled. There has been double exercise and there follows additional fatigue. 
Drinking ardent spirits, is not then, surely, a means of either nourishing the 
organs, or of husbanding their powers; it fails in the first requisite, and ex- 
hausts the latter. The practice cannot, consequently, be favourable to longe- 
vity. What is said of distilled liquors, applies to all the strong drinks, which 
excite and debilitate, and which give, in compensation, little or no nutriment. 
The objections brought against their being used by labourers, apply with ad- 
ditional force in the case of those who call their brain and senses into frequent 
action, in the arts and sciences, and literature in general. The exhaustion of 
the nervous system, is here the direct effect of the excitement in thought and 
emotion, and is not removed or mitigated by inducing fresh excitement, by 
means of vinous and alcoholic stimulants. We may relieve a fatigued sense, 
or organ, by calling another into play; and hence, we alternate muscular 
exercise with study. But, in the case of stimuli, owing to the active and 
extensive sympathies of the stomach with all other parts of the animal 
economy, we are sure, in exciting it, to excite others, to some one or more 
of which it would be our object to give repose. However various the 
temperaments of men, and unexpected their idiosyncrasies, there is hardly 
an individual, who has not a predisposition to be readily affected by 
morbid and inflammatory action of one organ, in preference to the others : 
and we may add, that an unavoidable effect of all stimuli, not directly ali- 
mentary, as well as of excessive alimentation itself, is to increase this predis- 
position, or tendency to the disease, and even actually to bring it on. Whereas, 
it is a matter of familiar experience, that such tendencies have been rendered 
perfectly harmless by strict temperance, verging on abstemiousness. In fine, 
the question may be reduced to these two maxims :—first, that by dietetic 
rules, and those rules consisting mainly in the use of a few plain articles 
of food, and simple water for drink, men tottering on the borders of the 
grave, have prolonged their lives for a series of years, in the enjoyment of 
good health and cheerfulness, usefully to society, and honorably to them- 
selves :—second, that the exhaustion and infirmities of lingering disease, the 
habits of a valetudinarian, have never been completely removed, or more 
than barely palliated by a course of what is called generous living, and a li- 
beral allowance of strong drinks. Temperance has not only a preservative, 
but a recuperative operation. It prevents many diseases, and is the indis- 
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pensable auxiliary to any remedy, or series of remedies, for the cure of dis- 
eases actually present. It is even superior, on many occasions, in its curative 
powers, to all other remedies, however skilfully combined by the arts of 
pharmacy and medicine. By the use, on the other hand, of strong drinks, 
and high seasoned food, or of either singly, there is imminent danger—a per- 
petual invitation to evils, which would otherwise never have made their ap- 
proach. Original phlegm of constitution, and the force of habit, occasionally 
render men able to indulge, without apparent suffering, in the use of strong 
drinks; especially if the countervailing agencies of simple diet, much ex- 
ercise in the open air, and regular sleep, be in operation at the time. But 
were an argument in favour of these drinks to be urged on such a foundation, 
we might, with equal plausibility and logic, insist on the salutary. effects of 
the free and general use of various liquid preparations of opium, hemlock, and 
henbane. These substances are at times sanative: but much and frequently 
used, they are known to wear out the energies of life, and abbreviate its 
course. ‘The weak may become strong; the sickly enjoy health; the im- 
minence of death give way to the enjoyments of a long life, by the substi- 
tution of simple aqueous drinks, for vinous and distilled liquors; and he who 
seemed to be dying at forty, has, by the reform, been hale and hearty at 
eighty. What, on the other hand, has been. the effect of free potations of 
strong drinks, after the meridian of life? Unhappily for our country, miser- 
ably for ourselves, every reader can look around, and see the answer in the 
career of some member of his family, or of his intimate circle of friends. And 
with this knowledge before us, ought men with any pretensions to common 
sense, and common humanity, be found sneering at the cause of that tem- 
perance which consists in entire abstinence from such accursed beverages. 
But they will have their reward, and in this life too. Who shall pity them 
if their best hopes, and kindest affections are blighted; if their fortunes are 
wasted; and their gray hairs brought down with sorrow to the grave, by a 
son or other near and dear relative who becomes a victim to intemperance. 
“ Retributive justice!” will be the only responsive exclamation of those who 
witness the spectacle. 

Climate has a notable effect on longevity. To say nothing of those regions 
of the world proverbially sickly, it is found, that the extremes of great and 
prolonged cold, near the poles, and of heat, in the equatorial regions, are 
adverse to long life. The first prevents the due development of the 
animal frame, and enfeebles its functions; the second excites and wastes 
the powers of life, and brings on premature old age, and decay. We have 
more examples of longevity, however, in cold and temperate climates, 
than in hot ones. Russia, Norway, Denmark, and Great Britain, furnish the 
greatest number of individuals, who have attained to a very great age. But 
even in southern climates, temperance and abstemiousness, by countervail- 
ing, in a measure, the excitement and exhaustion produced by lieat, have 
given their votaries long life. Of these facts, we have unequivocal proof, in 
the history of the Christian recluses of Asia and Africa, in the early ages 
of the church. 
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PARTIAL EXERCISE OF THE FACULTIES. 


THE most obvious consequence of associated life, says a recent European 
writer,* is the subjection of the faculties to partial development, and to a 
severe unremitting exercise, without sufficient provision for rest and repara- 
tion. Great inequality in the distribution of wealth and attainments, and 
the infinite division of labour, vary the position, and constrain the energies 
of man in a thousand different ways. These circumstances are the acknow- 
ledged source of great good to the mass, by spurring on emulation, and con- 
centrating the talents of men; but they are often noxious to the individual. 
The great social machine works on, but destroys the springs and hinges 
upon which it revolves. The opportunities, and the conveniences, which a 
crowded city offer to various pursuits and appetites, keep a motley swarm 
within the circle of its attraction. Here the man of letters and the sensualist, 
the drudge in the lengthening wilds of a profession, the toil worn mechanic, 
and the gambler, all find the factitious atmosphere, where they have best 
their being ; and devoting themselves, each, to the god of his idolatry, become 
victims to the great Saturn, that devours all his children. The path each 
follows to his presumed exclusive good, is made, for him, the road to destruc- 
tion. 

It is not by occasional excesses, but by continued enervating exhaustion 
of the nervous power, that the equilibrium of the vital functions is over- 
thrown. After years of unvaried application to the calls of engrossing care, or 
voluptuous engagements, the whole fleshy fabric is relaxed ;—the muscles 
lose their defined shape and tone—the skin its natural colour, and smooth- 
ness—the extremities burn or freeze—the head throbs, and the heart flags. 
Without declared warfare, all the elements of our system rebel, and threaten 
to set up apoplexy, insanity, or some other appalling form of disease, if at- 
tention be not turned to their wholesome government. If by any accidental 
circumstance, one of these followers of a fixed and engrossing idea be thrown 
out of his habitual course of action, the elasticity of the complex organism 
is found to be impaired. The taste for strong excitement is not all atronce 
exchanged for more gentle stimuli—the overstrained faculties heave and 
swell, like the panting members of the newly reposed Hercules. 

We have only to look around us, upon those engaged in the constant pur- 
suit of wealth, or in the society of the dissipated, to see the dull eye and 
flabby corpulency of lethargic apathy, or the pinched features of fidgetty ir- 
ritability. The limbs are either shrunk and emaciated, or they are misshaped 
and bloated. The healthy glow, and spring, and plumpness of the breath- 
ing mass, are insensibly, but gradually extinguished, and undermined. 
Diseases of the stomach, brain, and heart, and schirrhus induration of other 
organs, are most common among anxious, care-worn, and intemperate peo- 
ple. Inflammatory complaints spring from sudden shocks and exposures; 


* Stewart on Tendency to Disease of Body and Mind, in refined Life. London, 
1828. 
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but chronic debilities grow out of habits of intense mental and bodily appli- 
cation, luxurious indulgence, and the undue provocation of the senses. 
Thus we find that labouring men, farmers, and savages, suffer from acute 
diseases; but diseases of the mind, dyspepsy, gout, and painful affections of 
the nerves, are almost the exclusive tormentors of the learned, pampered, 
and dissipated classes. 

Not the grosser corporeal appetites, alone are indulged to excess with sure 
peril; the intellectual processes, also, may acquire an undue development, and 
“o’er infirm the tenement of clay.” The head outruns the natural feelings. 
In close pursuit of gain, the speculator shipwrecks his honour; and in con- 
structing an exact system, the theorist stifles doubt, the parent of good sense. 
Tethered by habit, and kept from soaring beyond professional routine, the 
reasoning becomes too technical, and loses all power of expansion and current 
of action. Religion degenerates into crazy metaphysics ; morals are made 
to square with some narrow, fine-drawn system of utility and expediency ; 
and the whole wants the life’s blood, that flows from the. heart. Calcu- 
lating, but not appreciating ; filled with science, but without judgment, one 
becomes a mere thinking machine, and forgets to be a man! 


HINTS FOR NAVAL OFFICERS. 


A sMaLL work under this title, has recently appeared from the pen of Dr. 
W._P. C. Barton, of this city.* Though we cannot say that we are gratified 
with its style, and the not unfrequent egotism of the author, yet the matter it 
contains, and the avowed motives which dictated its publication, are deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation. We are fully persuaded, that should the 
important truths it inculcates, be allowed their proper influence with the 
class of persons to whom the work is addressed, they cannot fail to produce 
the most important results. They are calculated, throughout, to increase 
materially the health and comfort of both the officers and crews of our na- 
tional vessels, and through their influence upon these, of adding not a little 
to the respectability and efficiency of our Navy. We regret that on many 
points connected with his subject, the author has contented himself with 
offermg merely a hint, instead of entering into details and illustrations, 
drawn from the ample store of facts which, in the performance of his official 
duties as a surgeon of the navy, he must necessarily have collected. For 
what he has done, however, he is deserving of our thanks. 

The first eighty-six pages of the volume, with the exception of the dedica- 
tion and preface, are occupied by two official reports of the author to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The first of these was made in pursuance of a 
resolution of congress, passed in February 1829. In this report, Dr. Barton 
examines fully the question, whether ardent spirits are necessary to the 


* Hints for Naval Officers cruising in the West Indies. By W. P. C. Barton, 
M. D. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 
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“subsistence, health, or comfort of midshipmen ;” and from the most forcible 
arguments he arrives at the important conclusion. that the use of dis- 
tilled spirits by the officers of the navy generally, whether daily or only 
occasionally, is so far from being in any point of view necessary or beneficial, 
that it tends to the destruction of their health and morals, and to impair the 
discipline, and injure materially the character of our navy. In this conclusion 
there was a general coincidence, between Dr. Barton and the two other sur- 
geons, to whom the same question was submitted. ‘ 


“It would only,” says Dr. B. “ be expedient to permit the use, daily, of ardent 
spirits, (just said not to be necessary) from some known facts, sufficiently im- 
portant and undeniable, respecting the usefulness or signal advantage resulting 
from its employment as a dietetic item, under circumstances incidental to the 
duty of midshipmen, of »yyusual occurrence, or extraordinarily adverse to health. 
Such duty they are liable ic perform in insalubrious climates. It might also be 
supposed expedient to use distilled spirits as a prophylactic, during unavoidable 
exposure to common climates, at seasons of the year, or periods of the day or 
night particularly unfavourable to the preservation of health. And some would 
perhaps deem it expedient, in case of slight sickness from inclement weather. 
In these cases, also, the argument of expediency could only be sustained by irre- 
fragable facts. Naval medical writings record no such facts, as those just said to 
be requisite to substantiate expediency in all the preceding circumstances. Neither 
are any such furnished by my experience, nor even within my knowledge. Warm 
dietetic beve rages, in all the preceding cases, should be used in preference to dis- 
tilled spirits, (experience is in favour of these,) such as cocoa, chocolate, tea, 
coffee, and surrogate, (or cichory) or even gruel : which, besides being sufficiently 
stimulant, convey nourishment to the system; and taken at sea, or im port, by 
officers and crews going on duty, such as alluded to, have never been known to 
have been followed by evil consequences. ‘This cannot be said of distilled spirits. 
The beverages mentioned, therefore, are better safeguards to health, under undue 
exposure to unhealthful weather, in climates of ordinary character ; or under cir- 
cumstances of unavoidable exposure to the pernicious effects of night air and 
dews, in climes naturally inauspicious to health.” 


In proof of the fact, that the use of ardent spirits, in any quantity, is not 
in the least necessary to the support of the health of seamen, we have, in a 
note, the following interesting fact, extracted from the author's report to the 
navy department, on the termination of the cruise by the Brandywine. 


“A more robust and vigorous state’ of health could scarcely be found, than 
generally prevailed (among the officers) in the steerage, with one exception of 
convulsive disease—and yet these gentlemen are well deserving the remark, one 
and all, of most entire temperance ; having drank water only in their messes, 
during the whole cruise.” 


As a kind of summary of our author’s very correct views on the subject of 
drink, we quote the following. 


“Tam of opinion, that young officers should drink nothing, habitually, but water 
—because I think water is decidedly the most conducive to vigorous health.” 

“It may, however, be expected that something shali be said of the proper drink 
for older officers in the West Indies : and I therefore declare, unhesitatingly, that 
brandy, or ardent spirit of any kind, is especially injurious to the constitution in 
that climate, and ought to be abolished from mess tables, as pernicious and ungen- 
teel. White wines of any kind are too heating ; and though they may be diluted 
with water in negus, are not less inadmissible. Porter is almost as bad as 
brandy. Claret and water, is the only healthy drink for a warm climate, for those 
who must drink something,”—that is to say, something more stimulating than 
water. 
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Under the head of moral causes, predisposing to disease, we meet with 
the following judicious remarks. 


“Laugh and grow fat, is a trite proverb, founded, like all proverbs, in a close ob- 
servance of truth. It may be construed, be chee srful and you will be healthy. No 
thinking physician can be asked the effect of churlishness and ill temper on the 
physical health, without corroborating by his opinion the truth, that they depress 
the powers of digestion, and render the liver torpid. ‘This is more certainly their 
effect, because indiv iduals who indulge in this perverse direction of the courtesies 
of life, do so for the most part continually —the unamiable disposition ever feeding 
on itself. ‘Thus a constant cause exists for interrupting the healthy performance of 
functions, indispensable to the enjoyment of health, contentment, and pleasure. 
A harmonious intercourse between young men, can never exist where a restraint 
is not properly placed and kept in action, on the irregularities of temper. If it 
be recollected that. harmony might be promoted even by self-love, few would be 
so unwise as not to cultivate its cheery influence. This selfish gratification is 
evidenced by the increased healthful feeling and contentment produced in the 
generous bosoms of young men, when a frank: and manly explanation shall have 
reconciled them to any of their messmates, with whom they have happened to 
have had a misunderstanding of a few days continuance. 

“ There is a reciprocal general influence of good temper and contentedness upon 
each other. ‘This affords an additional motive for encouraging the former. A man 
ill at ease with himself; as every one is, who is out of temper, cannot be contented 
with those around him. So true is this, that it cannot but have been observed, ; 
even by very young men, that the ill-regulated disposition of an individual once 
excited to a ruffled state of mind, with one associate with whom he may have 
had real, or fancied cause of displeasure, quickly dis vers a shade of the same 
discontent towards others of his associates whom he uas no reason, fancied or 
real, to complain of. This begets coolness, or personal distance, in those con- 
scious of inoffensive deportment; and paturally betrays itself by manner, if not | 
moré certamly by words. Additional fuel is thus added to the embryo flame 
about to appear in the malcontent, until the farther vexation with himself, and the 
original cause of his untowardness of demeanour, fans it with so steady a blast, 
that a full blaze of passion suddenly ensues. If it be true, as moralists have ob- 
served, that nov man gets into a passion, however just the provocation, without re- 
gret—a regret intense in proportion to his mind-and without giving his col- 
lected adversary the advantage of him; it is still more clearly true, that no one 
of common mind, can yield toa fit of passion, for which he has no adequate cause, 
without feeling ashamed of himself. Self-examination, and consequently self- 
crimination, invariably increase the vexation with one’s self, which, in the first 
instance, engendered the fault.”—“ Can such be in that benevolent state of feel- 
ing denoted by the expressive word, contentment? And if they be not, in how 
susceptible a state are they of disease, which never fails to find out the vulnerable 
and unprepared !” 


We had hoped that our limits would have permitted us further quotations 
of equal excellence; but we must here close, by most sincerely recom- 
mending the work to the notice of all who “go down to the sea in ships”— 
even the landsman may glean much instruction from its pages, on the gene- 
ral means of preserving health. 


FLANNELS—DYSPEPSY—GYMNASIUM. 


Sucn are the headings of three advertisements which were published, con- 
secutively, not long ago, in the advertising columns of our friends of the United 
States Gazette. We were struck with the collocation, which, though entirely 
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fortuitous, conveyed an excellent lesson to whoever should pay any atten- 
tion to these notices. Flannel and dyspepsy stand in the relation of prevent- 
ive and disease, since an equable temperature of the skin, steadily pre- 
served, as may be done by flannel, will not only help to invigorate the stom- 
ach, but save it from disturbance of function, such as pain, spasm, &c., 
which it is so often subjected to, when the skin is chilled, and perspiraticn 
checked. The mere wearing of flannel next the skin has been a prompt, 
and at times, the only successful means of curing various disturbances of the 
digestive and respiratory systems. Then, as to the relation between dyspepsy 
and the gymnasium, every one must admit, that it is such as we find between 
a disease and one of the best and most natural remedies for it. What other 
cure is often required of dyspepsy, and its long train of nervous complaints, 
but regular and active exercise, which calls into play the muscles of the body 
generally, distributes the blood in suitable proportions to all parts, and pro- 
motes moderate perspiration? Some find this exercise in much riding on 
horseback ; some in taking a labouring hand in gardening, or agricuJture ; 
and some again in pedestrian excursions. The effect is, to keep persons 
thus occupied, ignorant of the meaning of the word dyspepsy—and to cure 
others who have suffered from the malady, and been less favourably situ- 
ated. It has happened to ourselves to suffer, month after month, from 
disturbed and irregular digestion, when much engaged in study, sitting up 
late at night, and deprived of regular and sufficient daily exercise, even 
though we were temperate withal. But when, exchanging this kind of life 
for one more active, we have traversed, on foot, the country bordering on, 
and between the Scotch and English lakes, walking between twenty and 
thirty miles a day, we ceased complaining of dyspepsy, and could eat with 
relish, and digest whatever fare was placed before us. Captain Partridge, 
in his card, which we propose publishing in our next nomber, tells us of 
longer walks, and boasts truly of their efficacy in the relief and prevention 
of troublesome ailments. Thousands, and tens of thousands, gentle and 
simple, can adduce similar experience. But, as it is not in the power of many 
of the inhabitants of our cities to abandon their business and their homes, 
even in quest of health; they must look around for substitutes for the exer- 
cises already mentioned. In this city, the Gymnasium under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Roper, presents such a substitute. Here the dyspeptic in- 
valid will find every variety of contrivance for calling the different parts of 
his muscular system into active exertion. He will have an opportunity of 
varying the exercises by means of suitable apparatus, according to the nature 
of his case. In all this he will find both example and instruction from Mr. 
Roper. He will have every thing explained to him without being sworn in. 
His physician may, if he choose, be present, without giving a pledge of secrecy, 
and occasionally assist and direct his efforts. Mr. Roper avails of, and copies 
from Salzmann, Jahn, Clias, and other approved gymnics: but, although his 
is the only establishment of the kind in the city, he does not pretend, like 
other characters of much less merit and usefulness, to have a new and patent 
method, peculiar to himself, of giving strength, and curing diseases. It is’ in 
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the power of every man of common sense, to test the usefulness of the exer- 
cises and evolutions of the Gymnasium, and to suggest alterations and im- 
provements: in fine, to derive benefit from it himself, and by adding his 
experience and suggestions, to make it the means of the largest amount of 
benefit to others. 

We have yet to speak of the second advertisement, headed Dyspepsy. The 
advertiser announces himself, by an assertion entirely unfounded in fact, 
viz :—as “ the discoverer of the only efficient remedy now known for this for- 
midable disease,” (dyspepsy.) We do not acense him of wilful falsehood in 
the assertion, but we do of unjustifiable ignorance of the known methods of 
treatment, and of their operation and effects. We deny his assertion, on‘the 
grounds of common sense and experience, which show, that no single remedy 
can be relied on for the cure of dispepsy ; but that a regular course of diet- 
etics and exercise, aided by the occasional use of medicines, has repeatedly 
and efficiently cured this disease. His remedy cannot be, in the nature of 
things, the only one, and his treatment be successful. He is not the discov- 
erer, since success has attended the practice of others, long before his mind 
was so suddenly illuminated on the subjeet.. Either there are several ways 
of euring dyspepsy, and his is not the only efficient one; or, if there be but 
one way of curing it, as it has been often cured before, he is not the discov- 
erer. He may take his choice. In either case he is convicted of ignorance 
of what he professes to cure, to say nothing of a still more injurious suspi- 
cion. But physicians, it will be said, are to be found, who speak well of 
this remedy—of what ! why, of this remedy. But what is that? They cannot 
go farther—they are sworn, or pledged to secrecy. Will they aver that it is the 
only efficient, and the best remedy, and that the advertiser is the discoverer of 
it! They know better, and in knowing better, cannot but feel pained that they 
have trammelled themselves so far as to be precluded from telling the world 
generally, and their professional brethren in particular, the whole truth. Ifa 
medical man broaches a new method of cure, it is received, or modified, or 
pointedly denounced by his professional brethren, according to their views, 
and experience of its tendency and effects. But when a man undertakes to 
cure disease, without any prior study or knowledge of the animal economy, 
and its peculiarities, physicians must, forsooth, be chary of his reputation.* 
They must not point out his absurdities, his false logic, his bad faith, his im- 


* We have heard it asserted that the cure for dyspepsy, now advertised, was dis- 
covered by a respectable physician. The thing is morally impossible. As well might 
we talk ofa veracious witness, who withheld material evidence when summoned before 
a court of justice, as of a respectable physician who makes a mystery of his ne: 
by holding it as a secret; and who transmits it as a secret to another person, with a pledge 
not to divulge it. The annals of medicine do not contain the name of any man, as a re- 
spectable physician, who ever acted in this manner ; and we hope, for the honour of letters 
and humanity, they never will. ‘The subterfuge of those who deny that an oath is re- 
quired by the advertiser of the new remedy, is too contemptible for comment, when they 
know that oaths of secrecy have been frequently exacted by him ; and that a solemn pro- 
mise, or pledge, either verbal, or by signature, is still required of those who wish to be en- 
lightened respecting the new remedy. We believe these credulons mortals would learn 
much more of the matter by consulting Mahmoud, the celebrated shampooer, at Brighton, 
in England 
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pudent pretensions to philanthropy, belied by the very mystery in which he 
involves his remedy. And then, if some of their brethren, in a culpable ne- 
glect of the very first principles of ethics and medical philosophy, and misled 
by easy good nature, or in order to further some scheme of personal interest, 
certify to certain cures, or become agents in his imposture, thus directly in- 
sulting the whole body of the profession to which they belong, and each member 
personally, they think it very harsh, and very unjust in other physicians to ex- 
pose the folly and knavery of the whole transaction. But when professional men 
consent, regardless of the best interests of society, and utterly heedless‘of the 
feelings of their professional brethren, to be either aids, or dupes of quackery, 
they must not think it unjust, if others, in self-defence, expose the cause to 
which they have chosen to attach themselves. 

Considering the pecuniary success, at least, of the discoverer of the won- 
derful remedy for dyspepsy, which consists, we have good reason to believe, 
in shampooing, that is, rubbing and kneading well the skin and muscl#s over 
the stomach and adjacent parts, we may next expect to hear of a seller of 
flannel advertise a new and effectual remedy for old colds and dyspepsy. But 
people will say, “it is only a flannel jacket, and they can get that at any wool- 
len store, without paying an exorbitant price.” To this ve may suppose the 
advertiser to rejoin, that his flannel is not like any other kind—it is not red, 
or white, or yellow, but a new shade, or Isabella colour. Let him give some 
certificates, and a rigmarole account of the origin of the colour, and the man 
is on the high road to fortune. And why not? greater knaves have gone 
before. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Tue good work has been zealously begun in Pennsylvania, and already the 
most encouraging success has attended the efforts of the Society to do away 
with the drinking of ardent spirits, and the numerous ills which follow in its 
train. We have been so fortunate as to hear, very recently, three discourses 
on this subject, by the Reverend Sylvester Graham, agent of the society. 
Next to the conviction of being engaged in a good cause, is the pleasure of 
hearing that cause ably supported and expounded by facts, arguments and 
eloquence. With all these essential means of carrying on his mission, Mr. 
Graham is abundantly endowed. He is not satisfied with simply stating the 
case, and laying down his positions with the frigid precision of a technical 
pleader: he urges it on his auditors in that tone of sincerity, which at once 
enlists their sympathies, and with a force and variety of illustration which 
satisfies their judgment, and leads them, willing and persuaded, to the same 
conclusion with himself. 

Availing himself of the aids of chemistry and physiology, he shows, by the 
composition and functions of the living body, that ardent spirits, taken into 
the stomach, are not called for by the wants of nature; they are foreign and 
deleterious principles, which disturb the play of chemical and vital affinities 
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within us; they excite only to leave greater weakness than existed 
before; they cause heat and irritation of the stomach first, and of the 
brain and heart secondarily. When they seem to give strenyth, it is the 
force of a delirious, or maniacal man—violent and irregular, and promptly 
succeeded by languor and extreme feebleness. There is a sudden rushing of 
blood to the brain, but no new supply of this vital fluid—an excessive ful- 
ness of the vessels of the brain, lungs, and liver, at the expense of the skin, 
which does not perspire, of the muscles, which do not regularly and co-ordi- 
nately contract, of other soft parts which are absorbed, shrink up, or, as in 
the case of the coats of the stomach and intestines, become inflamed. The 
joints are less supple—they are racked with pains, either flying, or fixed in 
rheumatism and gout. 


How are these evils’to be prevented '—By-simple aliment, and water for 
a drink, which a kind Providence has every where furnished to man. On 
food like this, the body is easily and pleasantly nourished, chyle is readily 
formed, and enters into, and forms part of the blood, which is now prepared 
to supply the waste, by the discharges of perspiration, and the like, from the 
different outlets. ‘The mind so intimately connected with, and dependant 
on the body, for the healthy discharge of its functions, is now serene, and 
less liable to be disturbed by the common worldly cares. A pained and dis- 
turbed body, cannot contain a tranquil and well-ordered mind; and every 
unnecessary excitement of the bodily organs, every irregularity in their 
functions, diminishes man’s usefulness as an intellectual and moral being. 
Every liquid stimulant stronger than water, and not directly conferring nu- 
triment, Mr. Graham considers as disturbing the body, wearing it out sooner, 
and of course detrimental to health. 

Here we beg leave to state, the real question, now before the world; it is 
that which must be freely and frankly canvassed. If ardent spirits be for- 
bidden, the substitute must be pointed out—a substitute every where fur- 
nished by our Creator, adapted to every climate, and all ranks, ages, and 
situations. This substitute is water: every other is deceitful. Error cannot 
be overthrown by sophism, nor is it righteous or just, while removing one 
instrument of vice, to put another in its place, under the plea, that it is less 
hideous and less destructive. What answer can be made to the poor man, 
who inquires by what law of morality and health, he is forbidden to drink 
ardent spirits, containing from forty to fifty per cent of alcohol, when the rich 
man of a Temperance Society, is allowed to drink wine, which contains 
from twenty to thirty per cent of alcohol? If wine and malt liquors, be the 
allowable substitutes for distilled spirits, the declamations against drunken- 
ness in our land must be suspended until the people can be provided with 
such. Away with this miserable quibbling! We shall next have one code 
of morals for the rich, and another for the poor ;—one kind of religion to 
please the gentleman; another to curb the passions of the needy, and the 
beggar. Mr. Graham does not see the necessity of such compromises with 
wealth. His experience during his travels in this state, and in other parts, 
satisfies him that water is sufficient for drink, in the field and the factory, in 
the study and the shop; for the rich as well as for the poor.—We are well 
aware, that in this brief notice of Mr. Graham, we convey a very imperfect 
idea of his zeal and abilities, and none of his eloquence. But we console 
ourselves with the reflection that we shall have future opportunities of re- 
curring to this all-important subject. 
~ The Journat or Heatran, at $1 25 per annfim, and the JournaL or Law, at $! 50 per annum, 
are both published on the second and fourth Wednesdays of every month, at 108:Chesnut 


Street, Philadelphia. Postage on these Journals same as on newspapers in general. No 
extra postage on the cover. 














